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haps, it would be better to say that the method of treating them has 
changed, and is still in process of evolution. This fact is manifested in 
the diminished space, relative to similar works of equal magnitude, which 
the author gives to the classification and treatment of these disorders, 
especially their treatment by pessaries. The pessary seldom cures, and 
is often a great nuisance. At present there seems to be no alternative 
to such treatment but cutting operations. Of these there is a sufficient 
variety, but their very abundance is sometimes an embarrassment, and 
not one of them can be relied upon to give uniformly good results. Some 
of them need only be mentioned to call forth insuperable objections. 
It would seem unnecessary to comment in detail upon the numerous 
excellences of the work. There is a notable and refreshing absence of 
excessive refinement in classification, which, with most minds, tends to 
confusion. The subject of pelvic inflammation, that old bugbear, is 
intelligently discussed in the light of modern, that is, recent surgical 
experience, and while this method does not give us all needed informa¬ 
tion, it is better than the method of the deadhouse alone, or the method of 
palpation. In connection with this subject we observe one statement with 
which we cannot agree, namely, that ovaritis cannot exist without an 
antecedent endometritis and salpingitis ; that is, that we have no simple 
lesion ovaritis, but always a mixed one, tubo-ovaritis. Now, we believe 
it is not very unusual for ovaritis to exist alone, especially in connec¬ 
tion with disturbances of the utero-ovarian bloodvessels. This may or 
may not be connected with menstruation and menstrual disorders, and 
this statement is made, not as a matter of theory, but of experience. A 
criticism of the arrangement of subjects in this work would be but an 
expression of opinion. We confess a preference for such an arrange¬ 
ment as is found in Thomas, and some other works of equally high 
degree of excellence, fundamental considerations of anatomy and pathol¬ 
ogy taking the lead, and consideration of parts and organs, from with¬ 
out inward, following. Such an arrangement seems to us the natural 
one, and obviates repetition, at least to a considerable degree. But 
failure to follow such a plan is a minor defect, if, indeed, it is a defect. 
On the whole, the work is, as we stated at the beginning, a very merit¬ 
orious one, and highly creditable to its distinguished author. 


A Practical Treatise on Impotence, Sterility, and Allied Disor¬ 
ders of the Male Sexual Organs. By Samuel W. Gross, A.M., 
M.D., LL.D., Professor of the Principles of Surgery and Clinical Surgery 
in the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, etc. Fourth edition. 
Revised by F. R. Sturgis, M.D. Pp. 169. Philadelphia: Lea Brothers 
& Co., 1890. 

A treatise which, after achieving three issues from the press, and a 
translation into the Russian tongue, appears in a fourth edition after 
revision, is certainly entitled to respect, and, in a qualified sense, to some 
concession of authority. The several pages of this small work are fairly 
well known to the profession at large, and scarcely call for further 
extended notice. The several chapters on atonic, psychical, and symp¬ 
tomatic impotence, have been made familiar, not merely to the practi¬ 
tioner and student, but to not a few of the anxious among the profane. 
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Sterility, spermatorrhoea, and prostatorrhoea, as here expounded, are 
the data of andrology for some who are not merely of the initiated, but 
of the curious. Much that is here set down is clearly expressed, based 
upon creditable observation and authority, and illustrated by trust¬ 
worthy clinical fact. Some of the injunctions are wise, and of practical 
worth. The book itself represents no light labor of collation and an 
abundant experience. 

None the less, one can scarcely read a half-dozen of its pages without 
being convinced that the mental vision of the lamented author was 
unfortunately distorted by certain obstinate opacities that lay in its 
field. He honestly believed and taught that the practice of masturba¬ 
tion, not in a few isolated and singular instances, but in many, if not the 
majority, of its youthful victims, was effective in the production of stric¬ 
ture of the urethra. Acting upon this conviction, he explored, dis¬ 
tended, divided, and otherwise treated the urethrae of a large number of 
young men who had never contracted a blennorrhagia, but whose trou¬ 
bles he thought sprang from local mischief in these parts. Impressed 
with this conviction, not shared by the greater number of authors upon 
this subject, he wrote the treatise before 11 s. 

In describing atonic impotence (Cases I.—V., p. 24), he recognizes a 
“stricture” in each of five young men, “in whom the idea of gonorrhoea 
must be discarded.” In treating of organic aspermatism, he cites the 
case of a man with no history of gonorrlnea, in whose urethra he found 
a“stricture” (Case XXVI., p. 119). In describing atonic aspermatism, 
he relates the case of a man suffering from “stricture,” who gives no 
history of gonorrhoea (Case XXIX., p. 123). In connection with the 
subject of nocturnal pollutions he relates the case of an adult male, virgin 
of all sexual indulgence, affected with a “ stricture” (Case XXXI., p. 
134). In discussing diurnal pollutions he relates the case of a patient, 
no gonorrhoeal antecedents recorded, affected with a “ stricture” (Case 
XXIV., p. 137). In the pages devoted to prostatorrhoea, “ in its pure 
form,” as displayed in twenty-one subjects, he states that, of these, nine¬ 
teen had “stricture of the urethra” (p. 162). 

It is as impossible for one to read these pages and accept their 
deductions, without questioning their premises, as it was for the author 
himself to put his thoughts on paper before they had been filtered 
through and colored by his unfortunate convictions. 

The reviser of the present edition is quite competent to view these 
subjects with an unprejudiced eye, and to write upon them with clear¬ 
ness, vigor, and authority. But, in the present case, he has contented 
himself with the expression of his persona] dissent or correction in the 
compass of paragraphs which appear scattered here and there along the 
pages, as they seemed to him to be required. The first emphasizes the 
propriety of a divorce between impotence and sterility, and is soon fol¬ 
lowed by another (p. 22), denying that confirmed masturbation and 
gleet are equally sure to result in stricture, with a suggestive hint that 
the arrest of a bulbous bougie, “ even of small size,” when traversing the 
urethra, is not evidence of a “ true stricture.” In this way, as page suc¬ 
ceeds page, he amends or adds to the conclusions of the text. The 
result as a whole is unsatisfactory and feeble. The revision would have 
been far more acceptable to both the reviser and his readers if Dr. 
Sturgis had rewritten the entire book. 

It is scarcely within the province of the reviewer to suggest to 
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authors and editors how to deliver themselves acceptably on any theme, 
and yet Macaulay, one of the ablest of reviewers, did not hesitate in 
such a course. If one were ever tempted to follow such bold steps it 
might be in connection with a subject that is an ancient accretion of 
prejudice, lust, greed, fear, and ignorance. And yet it is a subject 
which should be approached by an author, as the sunshine falls upon a 
heap of ordure, in a spirit of sympathy, fearlessness, candor, sincerity, 
and truth. Surely he should devote some space to the physiology of 
the male sexual organs, not merely in their narrow functions, but in 
their broader relationship to the general economy, to the product of con¬ 
ception, and, both as to their activities and anatomical details, to the not 
dissimilar organs of the other sex. He should set in evidence the 
incontrovertible fact that the generative apparatus of the male, after 
half a century of complete disuse, may be capable of procreation, as 
also the equally established fact that it may accomplish the same end 
after a similar lapse of time in the face of the most persistent and fright¬ 
ful abuse. The wonderfully planned conservation of its power, under 
the jealous protectorate of the recuperative energy of the body, in both 
health and disease, in precocious development and tardy decline, should 
be well understood by him who resorts to a therapeutic measure or a 
surgical mutilation. With this it should be demonstrated clearly that 
the procreative is far from holding the preeminent place among the 
powers of the body, being often preserved in the fullest measure by the 
tuberculous, the syphilitic, and the idiotic; that it is often most success¬ 
fully active in those periods of human life when the best powers of a 
man are actually immature ; and that it may be wholly wanting, or but 
very feebly developed, in individuals who physically represent the 
grandest and noblest types of the sex. He should be able to prove 
rigorously that the words “ potent ” and “ impotent,” in the sense of 
their common usage, have no meaning whatever for the expert, and 
express chiefly the erroneous concepts of those who employ them, the 
majority of healthy men being both potent and impotent in this false 
sense; and, given a fixed moment and certain conditions, the average 
man will be “ potent ” or impotent, according as a thousand factors may 
operate in the one direction or the other. He should show that the human 
like the other animal brutes (as, for example, in the type of the North 
American savage), may, indeed, at all times be competent to effect a 
rape at will, but that the “civilized” man, even when governed by 
immoderate lust, and possessed of unusual vigor, is often “impotent” in 
conditions of health. He should be able to demonstrate that there is a 
prostatic no less than a uterine “ flood and ebb,” in each month, of sexual 
congestion and its reverse, and point out the fact that as women are dis¬ 
tinguished from the females of all other animals (in generations of 
transmitted inheritance), by a menstruation which may be described as 
the price of virginity and chastity, so the “ spermatorrhoea ” of the male 
may be a condition of his clean living; and that even when his losses at 
night occur “ without erections and dreams,” he is in no danger of 
touching that “ pathological ” state described by our author (without 
correction) in the revised edition before us (p. 135). 

With these and other allied facts fully explained, the reader of a 
text-book would be in position to begin, without prejudice, the study of 
the perversions and partial or total suspension of the sexual power in 
men who have never had a stricture of the urethra. Yet, even here, he 
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should be led, further, to the far more interesting field where accurately 
localized organic changes in the sexual tract are responsible for such 
results, the changes themselves being, however, as a rule, of far more 
consequence in many ways than in relation merely to the minor conse¬ 
quence of “ impotence ” or “ sterility.” Tuberculosis of these organs, for 
example, is a subject of vast importance, our knowledge of it increasing 
with every month, under the impulse of the painstaking efforts of inde¬ 
fatigable research. It probably, even when most insidious of evolution, 
first attacks the prostate gland, and many of the poorly described dis¬ 
eases of the prostate in persons virgin of venereal antecedents are 
instances of its interference with the functions of that organ. Yet, in 
the present treatise, no attention is given to its influence in discussing the 
etiology of spermatorrhoea (the word “ tuberculosis ” does not appear in 
the index), though there are few experts who have not examined cases 
of genuine spermatorrhoea, where semen was regularly at certain hours 
of the day discharged with the urine, and where the whole mischief 
originated in a tuberculosis of the gland in question. In this same field 
of organic changes, again, one seeks to know more of the abnormal 
condition, known as “ bloody semen,” than can be compressed into 
the scanty paragraphs here devoted to the subject. One would like to 
know how to differentiate the bloody semen of prostatic origin from the 
more obstinate form due to blennorrhagic involvement of the seminal 
vesicles, and even to understand how to discover which vesicle is at fault, 
as well as to be fully instructed that even in the most obstinate cases 
this condition can be made to yield to that wherein a child may be pro¬ 
created by the subject of the disease. 

We look, indeed, to have a fuller and more useful edition of this 
treatise from the hand of the present reviser at no distant day—one that 
can be commended as worthy of the study of the practitioner who, if 
truth must be told, is too often so poorly informed of the diseases of his 
own sex that he can for the most part describe with greater accuracy 
those of women. 


The publishers have done their part with unusual care, the proof¬ 
reading being remarkably accurate, and the typography all that can be 


desired. 


J. N. H. 


Du Vertige Cardio-vasculaike, ou Vertige des Arterio-sclereux, 
Par le Professeur J. Grasset : Lemons Recueilles et Publiees par le 
Dr. G. Rauzier, Chef de Clinique M6dicale. Montpellier: Camille Coulet, 
Libraire-editeur. Paris: George Masson, Libraire-editeur, 1890. 

Ox Cardio-vascular Vertigo, or Vertigo of Arteriosclerosis. 
By Professor J. Grasset. Reported by Dr. G. Rauzier, Chief of the 
Medical Clinic. 8vo., pp. 80. Montpellier and Paris, 1890. 

This is quite a careful study of an important subject, and is enriched 
with some valuable sphygmographic tracings. The author believes that 
all species of vertigo should be grouped under two grand divisions: 
First, acute, or accidental vertigo, which may depend upon a great 
variety of causes; second, chronic, or habitual vertigo, which is of 



